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to pursue, and Clive was gradually sinking into the
position of leader of a party at the India House when
the course of events in India restored him to his proper
sphere. If it had not been for his unfortunate illness, the
transfer of India to the Crown might possibly have taken
place while Chatham was in power; and if, after Chat-
ham's fall, he had supported Lord Bute, he would probably
have been able to control the destinies of India. It was
not, however, in the nature of the man to be inconsistent,
and he sacrificed the object he had most at heart sooner
than abandon his political friends.
During the first ten years of George the Third's
reign the " Nabob" had become a prominent and very
unpopular figure in Parliament and the country. The
strength of the prejudice against the Nabobs may be
gathered from one of Lord Chatham's speeches. "For
some years past," he says, " there has been an influx of
wealth into this country which has been attended by
many fatal consequences, because it has not been the
regular natural produce of labour and industry. The
riches of Asia have been poured in upon us, and have
brought with them not only Asiatic luxury, but, I fear,
Asiatic principles of government. Without connections,
without any natural interest in the soil, the importers
of foreign gold have forced their way into Parliament
by such a torrent of private corruption as no private
hereditary fortune could resist.'7 Clive, as" the most
distinguished and most wealthy of the class, was re-
garded as the personification of their vices; and, when
the Parliamentary inquiry disclosed the misgovernment
of Bengal, he was singled out as the political scapegoat
to bear the sins of every one .who had oppressed or